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ROME — For a man presumed to have died 
five months ago, Samir Mohammed Kadar is 
getting unusually close attention from anti- 
terrorism investigators. 

Identified as one of the most trusted and 
coldly efficient operatives of terrorist Abu 
Nidal, Kadar was thought by authorities to 
have died July 11 when a car packed with 
arms and explosives blew up in Athens, killing 
two men. The incident was tied to a murder- 
ous terrorist assault on the Greek ferry City 
of Poros the same day. 

In the weeks following the attack on the fer- 
ry, Greek police blamed Kadar for it and said 



he had died in the car explosion. Although they 
were unable to positively identify any of the 
remains of the two men inside the car, police 
found weapons and others items with Kadar's 
fingerprints in the wreckage, as well as rem- 
nants of a passport bearing his photograph. 
Greek authorities have continued to contend 
that Kadar died in the explosion. 

“We presume he died in the explosion,” a 
Greek Embassy spokesman here said recently. 

But other European authorities piecing to- 
gether the bloodstained international trail he 
left behind — one that includes the 1985 Rome 
airport attack in which 17 people were killed- 
say they are convinced Kadar is still alive. 

One month after his supposed death, Swe- 
dish authorities issued an arrest warrant 



charging Kadar in the Greek ferry attack, 
which killed nine people of Swedish, Danish 
and French nationality and wounded 90. 
French, Danish and Italian investigations tar- 
get Kadar as well, while authorities as far 
away as Bolivia, India, Pakistan and Sudan 
also would like to know where he is. 

“1 don't know of anyone who honestly thinks 
he died in that explosion," said a western dip- 
lomat who has been closely following the inves- 
tigations. 'There wasn’t any identifiable piece 
of Samir Kadar in that wreckage.” 

The force of the blast blew apart the car 
and the two men inside: their faceless heads 
were found 200 yards away, one in a swim- 
ming pool, the other on a lawn. The few dis- 
membered fingers collected by police did not 



Killed in Blast 

match the fingerprints on file for Kadar, and 
the other body parts clearly belonged to men 
younger than the middle-aged operative. 

But the scattered evidence yielded crucial 
information for a dossier on Kadar that Italian 
investigators had already been compiling — and 
lifted the lid on Abu Nidal's shadowy opera- 
tions around the world and his Libyan links. 

The mysterious case of Kadar is getting 
renewed interest from investigators lately 
because of fears that Europe could again be 
the target of extremist groups like Abu Nidal 
in the wake of the rapprochement between 
the Palestine Liberation Organization and the 
United States. 

See TERRORIST, A20, CoL 1 
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Greece, which is often painted as a 
safe harbor for Abu Nidal operatives, 
last week came under fire from Italy 
and other western countries when it 
reneged on a promise to turn over a 
suspected Abu Nidal member, Abdel 
Osama Zomar, to Italy for trial and 
allowed him to go to Libya. U.S. of- 
ficials in the past have accused 
Greece of making concessions to ex- 
tremist groups to avoid terrorism on 
its soil, a charge that Greek author- 
ities have strongly denied. 

The ferry attack was viewed by 
many as an overt warning to Greece 
not to cross Abu Nidal, while last 
week's release was interpreted by 
Italian officials as Greece’s response. 
Kadar, alias Michel Nabih Ruffael, 



alias Hezab Jaballah, alias Ahmad 
Abdel Hamid, bom somewhere in the 
Levant, first stepped out from the 
terrorist underworld into the inter- 
national limelight in Cyprus with the 
february 1978 assassination of 
Egyptian newspaper editor Yusuf 
Sabai, a close associate of the late 
Egyptian president Anwar Sadat, and 
a subsequent hijacking that ended in 
bibody failure. 

• ‘Cypriot authorities sentenced 
Kadar to death for the killing, which 
^is claimed by Abu Nidal. But then 
tjiey gradually whittled down his 
sentence until 1982 when, under 
pressure from Arab groups after 
tj>e Sabra and Shatila Palestinian 
refugee camp massacres in Beirut, 
mey expelled him from the country, 
r In the meantime, according to 
Italian and American counterterror- 
ism officials, Kadar was “promoted” 
ijithm the Abu Nidal group, 
j ^He seems to have risen in the 
ranks from a gunman to a puppet 
master, from a silly teen-age goon 
^fho goes out and shoots people to 
spmeone who moved from country 
to country setting up operations,” 
said the western diplomat. 

;-As part of the spoils for his new 
status, the officials said, Kadar was 
assigned to direct Abu Nidal oper- 
ations in Italy. The first evidence of 
hjs presence here has been traced to 
November 1982, the month after 
Palestinian commandos fired on wor- 
shipers at the Rome synagogue, kill- 
ing a 2-year-old boy and woundjng 37 
ojher people. Abu Nidal claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack. 

? JVorking out of Rome, Kadar set 



up an export-import company that 
ostensibly traded in Italian marble 
afifl shoes but actually served as a 
front for his clandestine arrange- 
ment of logistics, arms and finances 

for terrorist strikes. 
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One of his specialties was setting 
up “hot points,” or caches of arms 
and explosives, around Europe. In- 
vestigators have found two of his 
collections of AK47 assault rifles, 
the Eastern European "pineapple" 
grenades favored by Abu Nidal and 
other weapons, one buried in a for- 
est outside Stockholm, the other in 
a park in Rome. 

Mohammed Sarham, the lone 
survivor of the Abu Nidal comman- 
do squad that attacked the Rome 
airport, led authorities to the sec- 
ond, saying they always chose an 
isolated spot that would not get wet 
and was near a landmark such as an 
oddly shaped tree. 

But Sarham, apparently, did not 
actually have contact with Kadar. In 
keeping with Abu Nidal’s system of 
compartmentalized “cells,” Samir 
Kadar kept in the background, al- 
lowing him to keep his organization- 
al network intact when lowly com- 
mandos like Sarham got caught. 

When he was not traveling, ac- 
cording to investigators, Kadar pre- 
ferred to cultivate potentially impor- 
tant contacts in business circles and 
indulge his passion for women and 
fancy cars. Kadar, who is in his late 
30s or early 40s, depending on which 
of his many documents you choose, 
was described as attractive, with 
dark Mediterranean features, charm- 



ing and gitted in many languages. 
“He changed women like he changed 
passports," said one investigator. 

It was at an Italian cafe that Kadar 
met Aija Saloranta, a Finnish woman 
whom he eventually married in Swe- 
den, according to Italian magistrates 
investigating his activities here. She 
was his second wife, his first being a 
woman he met in Lebanon. 

Until he left Italy for Sweden in 
late 1985, Kadar is believed to have 
been involved in a string of terrorist 
strikes that carried the hallmarks of 
most Abu Nidal operations: a rec- 
ognizable political objective and 
brutal disregard for any innocent 
bystanders who got in the way. 

Abu Nidal, the nom de guerre for 
Sabry Banna, split off from the PLO 
in a bitter feud in 1974 and since 
has aimed his attacks at Jewish or 
American targets, at countries 
holding his henchmen prisoner, or 
at “moderate" forces in the Middle 
East. Sarham has testified that with 
the attack Abu Nidal sought to un- 
dermine PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat’s efforts to negotiate a so- 
lution to the Palestinian problem. 

Among the attacks in Italy alleg- 
edly involving Kadar were: a bun- 
gled rocket-launcher attack on the 
Jordanian Embassy, the attempted 
bombing of a Royal Jordanian Air- 
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lines office, an abortive assassina- 
tion plot against the Jordanian am- 
bassador, and grenade attacks on 
the posh Cafe de Paris and the Brit- 
ish Airways office in Rome. Dozens 
were wounded and one killed in the 
latter two attacks, but the worst 
carnage came on Dec. 27, 1985, 
when guerrillas attacked Rome’s 
Fiumicino airport, killing 17 people 
including an 11-year-old schoolgirl. 

It was not until 1986 that Italian 
authorities discovered Kadar had 
been living among them. By then, 
he was in Stockholm with his unsus- 
pecting new wife, who bore him a 
son. Once again, Kadar used a fake 
trading company as a front and 
traveled frequently from country to 
country, an itinerary that often in- 
cluded Libya. 

In the spring of 1987, Judge Ro- 
sario Priore, one of Italy’s top an- 
titerrorism investigators, issued an 
international arrest warrant naming 
Kadar for his alleged role in the air- 
port attack. But despite the widely 
circulated dossier that noted his 
various identities, Kadar continued 
to move freely, slipping through the 
dragnet again and again until last 
summer’s car explosion in Greece. | 

"That’s one of the real questions | 



from this case," one Italian orncial 
said. “Why was Kadar allowed to 
circulate so freely when so many 
had his name before them?" 

According to documents found by 
Greek investigators, he traveled at 
least to Lebanon, India, Sudan, Lib- 
ya, Greece, Denmark and back to 
Sweden after the Italian warrant was 
issued. Before arriving in Greece on , 
June 1, he is suspected of having or- 
ganized a botched attack on a Pan 
Am plane in Bombay and a lethal as- 
sault on a British club in Sudan that 
killed seven persons and injured 21. 

Before many of the attacks that 
carried his signature, Kadar appar- 
ently traveled to Libya — or that is 
the indication from airline tickets 
and the stamps on Libyan, Jordan- 
ian and Lebanese passports that he 
left behind along with his finger- 
prints in various hotel rooms and 
the ruined car in Athens. 

Some of the arms discovered by 
Greek authorities also had a Libyan 
link. Two Italian-made Beretta au- 
tomatic weapons, one found in the 
burned-out car, the other on the 
ferry, were part of a stock sold by 
the manufacturer to the Libyan 
Army in 1976. 

U.S. authorities contend that Abu 
Nidal moved his headquarters to 
Libya in 1987 after he was kicked 
out of Syria. Investigators probing 
the Kadar case say the Libyan pass- 
port, arms and vHtc 2*1 to . 

involvement by that North African 
country, but they stress that Abu 
Nidal appears to set his own agenda 
for terrorist actions. 

Despite all that has been learned 
about the operations of Abu Nidal, | 
many aspects of the operation re- [ 
main mysterious. 

What was the car doing with all 
the explosives? Did it detonate ac- ' 
cidentally en route to help the com- 
mandos on board the ferry, or did ‘ 
Kadar have it blown up to again 
cover his tracks? What was the 
point of the ferry attack? Was it to 
warn Greece on terrorist suspects 
it is holding in prison? 

A likely explanation, according to 
Italian and U.S. investigators, might 
be that it was intended as a warning 
to the Greeks about Zomar, the Abu 
Nidal member who was being held ' 
then in a Greek prison on arms- 
smuggling charges and for whom the 
Italians were seeking extradition in 
the Rome synagogue attack. 

If that is the case, the plan might 
be considered a success: Zomar was 
released last week and put on a 
Greek jet liner, headed to Libya. 



